
Then decorating my hat with a military featheT it wa* 
placed upon Nancy’s head, and she was greatlv elated when 
the operator showed her her portrait.” 


HART, Nancy. Few West 
Virginians were aware that they 
had a famous spy as a native until 
Leslies Weekly for May 26, 1910 
earned the story of a part she 
Wed tn the Civil War. The story 
2“ b * Marion H. Kerner, a Civil 
ar telegrapher, who had reasons 
*a/ e h!! ember Nancy because it 
° f her that he s P™t 
u rh “Confederate prison. This 

Virpnunl 0 7 t ! tat alerted We *t 

hidZZ? t0 the fat that there 
it t a iP / m thefr nssdst, bur 
l»cj Ute h J “ rr for recognition 
fci htr li thfn Nancy had been 
**Uy££* ° n Mannings Knob 


transferred to Gauley Bridge 
After a short stay there I was 
ordered to proceed to 
Summersvflle, W. Va. On leaving 
Gauley Bridge, one of my 
comrades, Isaiah D. Maize fnow 
living in Philadelphia), remarked 
to me, “You will come back by 
way of the South-” He was a true 
prophet, as will now be explained. 

After a tedious and perilous 
nde over rugged and uncertain 
paths, we emerged from the 
density of the mountain forest 
into the more cheerful and 
inspiring sunhght which greeted us 
as we turned our hones’ heads 
toward Summersviile, on the 
broad Clarksburg turnpike 1 
reported to Lieu tenant Colonel 









William C. Starr, who commanded 
the detachment of about sixty 
effective men of the Ninth West 
Virginia Regiment stationed at 
this post, the main body of which 
1 had left at Gauley Bridge. 
Colonel Starr’s headquarters was 
in a pretty, two-story and attic 
frame dwelling, which had been 
hastily abandoned by its 
occupants upon the approach of 
the “Yankee troops.” All the 
comforts of a happy country 
home were in evidence here. The 
parlor furniture was plain, but 
comfortable; the walls were 
adorned with engravings and 
colored prints or chromos 
indicative of the artistic taste of 
the family; the dining-room, 
kitchen and bedrooms were well 
equipped. The large front room 
on the second floor, which 
formerly had contained a double 
bed, was now furnished with four 
single cots, which were used by 
Colonel Starr, Captain Davis 
Lieutenant Stivers and myself' 
The double bed had been 
relegated to one of the two attic 
rooms, for whatever emergency 
might arise. It was unexpected 
when it did arise. 

The little garden back of the 
house had been stripped of all 
vegetation, so it became necessary 
for us to resort to a little foraging 
eVC - r . fresh ^getables our 
Juh/ * !f S might crave - 0ne warm 
Jul * day, m 1862, a forari™ 
Party, made up 0 f Colonel Start- 8 

myscii, started out in * 

EfJSyT" 

.•sr? 1 - 1 is 

am kc Wi “ discovered ascendim, 

Irom the va.ll.-y Mow. imlicat n« 

Ih, .,’, .'"" 1,1 direction of 
1 I wc ^cd homes. 

» '«>* cabin, in 

'tout of which weie iwo 

..us busily cnguoei! 

1 u * t "n« cum helwren two hi* 


ca bm and 
wooden door sf^d. 

Cabm ' w ' saw >0 
otd woman r>eeH„ he 
little hinged S?}* 8 
Of the door s 0 ' 1 : °»<£& 
exclaim to the glxls " d . 
are upon us!" UeLi 1 * Y «C 
Starr dismounted 

and gently knocked ^ 
door but receiving L ** tlx 
he knocked nii'Ji*, 
Alter several vain attS ^ 
went to the window h< 

the Old lady that 
a friendly one, she W as~? * JS 
to exchange sonic oT 

lT k o?^e e d Ube ^ SU ^^ 

commodity was scarce 

When our sacks were filled, we 
were about to remount our horses 
and return to Summersville, when 
Lieutenant-Colonel Starr drew 
trom his pocket a description of a 
young girl, named Nancy Hart, a 
rebel guide, for whose capture the 
government had offered a liberal 
reward. He handed the paper to 
Captain Davis, and after a brief 
consultation the two returned to 
the cabin and, dismounting, 
approached the young girls, who 
hud resumed their com crushing 
Lieutenant-Colonel Starr laid his 
hand gently upon the shoulders of 
one of the girls and said. “Well. 
Nancy, at last we’ve got you!’’ 

My God!” she exclaimed, “1 am 
not Nancy Hart! What are you 
g°»ng to do with me?” With this 
unconscious confession from the 

0 'J r n lips, there was no 
con,,? hesitation. She and her 

Sum£! ni 5i n wero la ken to 
a uu2?m V ,, S u,uI incarcerated in 
|, Ml t ».. r l . a old building which 

w? rt , y . “"•«» « 'he W'l 

I would have been easy for 





these nymphs of the mountains 
tnit tor the vigilance of the guards 
who constantly patrolled the 
hutiding on every side. 

The personal comfort of 
prisoners of war was not a subject 
for serious consideration in those 
turbulent times, a place in which 
to secure them being more 
important. But here were two 
young women, untutored and 
uncultured. it is true, but still 
they were women, and their 
condition in this miserable old 
building excited my sympathy. 1 
thought of the vacant attic in our 
headquarters, and appealed to 
Colonel Starr to transfer his 
prisoners to this more 
comfortable abode. After much 
persuasion the colonel consented, 
and the transfer was dulv made 
To while 


(herewith). " reproduced 

During the day the door of the 
room occupied by the girls was 
kept open, so that the guard 
patrolling in front might keep an 
eye on his charges. No restriction 
was Placed upon conversation 
with the girls, but the guards were 
not allowed to enter the room. 
Nevertheless, Nancy managed to 
win the confidence of one of 
them so far as to secure his 
musket, probably in order to 
convince him that she could 
shoulder it as well as she had ever 
shouldered her rifle, with which, 
she said, her skill had enabled her 
to furnish the home with all sorts 
of game, large and small, that 
abounded in the mountains. No 
sooner had she grasped the 

musket in her hands, however, 
than she stepped hack in the 
room, and lifting it to her 

shoulder, fired. Her guard fell 
dead at his post, and Nancy, 

jumping over his body, rushed 

downstairs and out to the barn. 
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NANCY HART ESCAPING. A drawing by Millie Anderson for a C & P 
Telephone Company series of historical sketches used as mailing pieces. 


where she mounted Colonel 
Starr’s horse, and, without saddle 
or bridle, fled away before the 
sleeping officials could possibly 
realize what had happened. This 
was about four o’clock in the 
morning. The next thing we heard 
was the alarm from the outposts, 
but Nancy had escaped, leaving 
her unfortunate companion 
behind, who related to us the 
circumstances of the shooting of 
the guard just as she had 
witnejed it with her own 
■tonuhed eyea. 

Men were immediately sent in 
,hc uute cab,n the f»ot 
' "jountain was closely 

•*b«d the mountains were 
!7 v" eVrry l,tfec,lon . but no 
wn « morning, 
-PPeared at the 
*•4 of a battaboa of Jackson’s 
! Y ' bundled strong, 

^ ioM imand of Major (Miley 
««»iou»4kd our hr.dr)uari,ni 


and without much resistance 
captured the entire force, 
including one Dr. Rucker, for 
whom the Confederates had long 
been looking and whom they were 
anxious to capture on account of 
his Union proclivities. Even the 
men at the outposts were dragged 
into the net and lined up in front 
of headquarters for the march to 
Dixie. Nancy had not forgotten 
the little favors which had 
shortened the hours of her 
captivity, so when she saw me in 
the lino <>| prisoners she lusteru\l 
to Major Bailey and told him that 
I was not a Yankee, but that I, 
too, was a prisoner, and he ought 
to let nic go. With this assurance 
from the girl, he allowed inc to 
entei the house to get my effects. 

My fust thought upon entering 
the office was to secure the main 
nno sounder, an important 
telegraph instrument, which was 
still in place. I'M* | 4^ jn J 


°£l 

'A** 

rs&s 

L* to 

?»* in, ° 

threats 


but I 
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niacins " :in “™y blanket my h aniri „ , 

wltk'h I 'ha w over my arm, made 'hey and 'hey 

in\ way down the turnpike in the heave 1 b ''"s heln V' u 


n iV way .. in me 

direction of Gauley Bridge. I had 
proceeded about a mile when I 
’,,1,10 to the place where the wire 
hlid been cut by the enemy to 
prevent communication with the 
main body of the regiment, 
placing my instrument in circuit 
and grounding the Summersviile 
side. I found the wire “O. K.” to 
Gauley Bridge. 

While in the act of reporting 
the capture, I was surprised by 
half a dozen mounted men, who 
approached with carbines leveled 
at me and ordered me to desist I 
promptly obeyed the order, and 
likewise accepted without 
hesitation their pressing invitation 
to join them in a little excursion 
back to Summersviile. When the 
case was reported to Major Bailey, 
he flew into a rage and with an 
oath threatened to “shoot the 
little Yankee traitor.” But Nancy 
again came to my rescue. What 
she told the major I never knew, 
but he put me under guard, and’ 
js my comrade at Gauley Bridge 
, d Predicted, my face was turned 
toward the South. 

We marched over those rough 
moun^jn paths all day and until 
ScJi sundown before we 
^est fn/?^ Where il was ^fe 

« ot!V ht n ‘ ght - was ^ 

•ounUiniH r ° f ground on the 

lumper dC JE u Way from the 
,,0 *ded ’ ° Ur f CSCort 

**ri»lt en K»f r * car being 

* our ? Ur tro °P* Several 

.. *°W»crr 


itbj 7"7 wcro without 

j with ,ear * and lh «y 

h 5 ** fccl until wc 
r nwrch Then 

n* r * on ho «o* and 

1 II JH n W * Jkcd un “l wc 
• a Hie hurw 

ti, * h,n,, Mcldlc and 

v ijrup* | %U f f t . f 
* Iw !. *h«n when 

untied to 


; he a y vy WCre ^ingheid y d felt a.sif 

we^ode 7hf ^ 

I™--"-a ?»'~4 

Prisoners they feedi ng 

Co™ps d 

Z°7BS? 

Priso Isle , and the nce to Libby 
MrX’rt Where V remaine ' i untU 
IS?? i °. n September 14th, 
1862. Frank Drummond’s prison 
diary of August 31st, 1862 
records that the street guards had 
orders to shoot any prisoner 
whose head appeared flush with 
the window. One of the operators 
forgot himself one day and leaned 
out to view the James River. He 
drew back as he saw the guard 
raise his gun. When the shot was 
fired, we heard a commotion 
above us and later learned that the 
ball had passed through our 
ceiling and killed a sergeant who 
was sitting on a table in the room 
above, four or five feet from the 


window. 

One day an official of the 
prison came into our room and 
called out Frank Lamb. Frank 
Drummond, Henry Buell. Marion 
Kerner. lie escorted us to the 
office, where we were confronted 
by General Winder. Hie official 
who had taken us into the office 
avoided iny inquiry as 1° wh > 
were called, but intimated 
something about boat ages tor 
Confederate telegrapher who nau 
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been convicted of being a spy, and 
that wo might be subjected to 
whatever punishment the 
"Yankee government” imposed 
upon him, and meantime would 
be held as hostages pending 
negotiations. At last a broad 
official form was produced, 
containing our descriptions and an 
obligation for our signature under 
oath. “This,” said Winder, ‘‘is a 
parole; sign it and prepare to 
return to your homes.” After each 
had signed his name, it suddenly 
flashed upon us that Charlie 
Moore was not there. We could 
not leave our comrade behind. A 
search of the record disclosed the 
fact that his name had been 
inadvertently omitted. After some 
delay the official departed to 
bring Moore. 

Returning to our ward we 
packed up our belongings and 
took passage on a wagon to th? 
James River, where the United 
States steamer New York was 
waiting to take aboard the 
exchanged and parolled prisoners. 
We made no landings until we 
reached Annapolis, where we were 
put ashore and left to shift for 
ourselves. Our first thought was of 
the telegraph office and a message 
to the War Department 
announcing our arrival and 
destitute condition. Arrangements 

L°ui. OUr , transportation cached us 
with orders to report at the War 
Department. We were a sorry 
looking lot of tramps. Not oneTf 
the party cared to present himself 
until divested of his veteran 
costume which had been worn 
during imprisonment. There w£J 
no way to overcome our modesty 
£U° rauc ™"ey by hook or 

f ,0ng discussion a* to 
wiy* and means, one of the 

UhZ A VO,Unl *™d to go to 
ncial Anson Stager itcnere! 

irx't: 1 ° f ; 

. totting on his happiest < 

be boldly entered ' 


J cautioner him 86 '’* Qffl 

"volunteer’s r^Al'S 
«o the hearts of bro »8hi> 
despondent knights of ,° h 'V C, 
We purchased new" k ' y - 
(he store of Saks , at 
Seventh Street. We Co - oj 
respectable ap pe T t J e «e, 

folio wmg day whL F nce the 
the office of General si? CntcreJ 
the greeting we received wasn 3 ^ 

fraternal and hearty Th^ L 0st 
of our capture and imprison^ 
were to.d by each on? iftKf 
and we were provided with 

home ad P v asses to our respective 
homes, where anxious hearts 
awaiting our return. 1 

Nancy Hart, the prime cause 
ot my prison experience, was 
never seen again by me, and she 
ago probably P asse d away long 

Note: Miss Gladys Vaughan of 
Kesslers Cross Lanes supplied the 
Leslie s clipping for this work. To 
set history right, she added some 
facts about Nancy Hart’s life. 
After the war she married Joshua 
Douglass and bore him two sons, 
George and Kennos . Nancy’s last 
public appearance was shortly 
before her death, and at the court 
house in Lewisburg to testify in 
behalf of Kennos who was 
charged with the killing of Tom 
y} e , at , a dance in Trout Valley. 

, William P. Rucker , a brilliant 
lawyer and physician who lived 
near Kesslers Cross Lanes in the 
tend of the Gaulev River, known 
[? r . v * ar ? as the Rucker Bend, 
dtfended Kennos. 

i\ancy Hart is buried on 
Mannings Knob m Greenbrier 
County Her grave is in the 
cemetery where the Mannings 
family buried their slaves At the 
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■ , of tfie stood the hatci 

blood',V. ly o r.T' "! 

mdoriutable 5 rnin « th? 

bree d of m en 6S ° f that 

desenfed^bme^to 0 P3y 3 ric Wy 

g 1 . 00 ^/ women - ? h ° n , e of 'ho* 
flwabeth, wife he l ale N ancy 
Anderson Hatfield Wil, ‘am 

J^nown as “Can ” J, d ’ COn >mon 
DevU Anse, and'thf 00 ^ SOn of 

^er of the feud h 081 deadl y 

More than in 

passed since I i as t MlirAH arS have 
but I still regard M^ ked WUh her; 
Hatfield as fhe m a " cy fcli2ab 'th 
and unforgettable*^ remarka ble 
mountains. °man of the 

candidate fn^the nri l9 ^ 4, * was a 
for the Reouhli? mary e,ectlon 

for attorney ge^ ra Tand 01 i ninat,0n 
the Hatfield influence DevdAn^ 

had died in 1921 an H !r evi Anse 

ponies. POWer ln 1083,1 Cou " ty 

1912 ^butTh a 3P ’ CasuaUy ’ in 
. ■ but 1 had not seen him 
since that meeting. But his sister 

hu!u Cald well, and h e ; 

husband, lived in my county of 
, I ‘ cer > and were among my 
political supporters. To pave the 

rt y J*S later meet ing with 
Cap I had Mrs. Caldwell write and 
ask him to support me. 

. wben campaigning in 

the City of Logan, 1 engaged a 
taxi to take me the few miles up 
Island Creek to Cap’s home. The 
car stopped suddenly and the 
driver pointed to a 
comfortable-looking farm house 
on the other side of the creek and 
said 

“That '$ Cap’s home, and that’s 
Cap out there by the barn.” 


Nothing is kno"" today of the 
xunnwgs family. Buried there . 
! , is Ivan Hunter of Rich wood 
to manned the fire tower which 
Z s on the knob and became so 
'infatuated with the memory of 
the sp>' and SO en Z rossed in her 
ufe that he asked to be buried bv 
her side. 

* HARTMAN. Mrs. I. F.. active 
m political and civic work in 
Upshur County, was bom in 
Salisbury, Maryland. She 
graduated from the University of 
Maryland School of Nursing in 
1965 and in 1970 moved to 
Buckhannon with her husband, a 
surgeon in that city. She was 
active in the 1972 gubernatorial 
campaign of Jay Rockefeller, was 
an officer in Upshur Flying 
Service and was associated with 
the Upshur County Health 
Planning Council and the 
Women’s Counselling Service at 
West Virginia Wesleyan College 
She sought election as a delegate 
to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1974 






the hill s( ood the 
plantation home. 

y-';: n today o, ^ 

y'Jl L inmilv Burial there. 

( Ivan Hunter of Rich wood. 
to'nlanncJ the fire tower which 
t on the knob and became so 
Ifltuated with the memory of 
1 spy and so engrossed m her 
$ that he asked to be buried by 

^HARTMAN, Mrs. 1. F.. active 
in political and civic work in 
Upshur County, was born in 
Salisbury. Maryland. She 
mJuated from the University of 
Maryland School of Nursing in 
1965 and in 1970 moved to 
Buckhannon with her husband, a 
surgeon in that city. She was 
active in the 1972 gubernatorial 
campaign of Jay Rockefeller, was 
an officer in Upshur Flying 
Service and was associated with 
the Upshur County Health 
Planning Council and the 
Womens Counselling Service at 
West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
She sought election as a delegate 
to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1974. 
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II a i rifcLD WOMEN. Over 
the years, much has been written 
about the male members of the 
Hatfield clan who took part in 
* at early orgy of 
blood-letting the 
Hat field-McCoy feud. But nothing 
has been said concerning the 
indomitable wives of that stalwart 
breed of men. 


My purpose is to pay a richly 
deserved tribute to one of those 
pioneer women the late Nancy 
Elizabeth, wife of William 
Anderson Hatfield, common 
known as “Cap," second son of 
Devil Anse, and the most deadly 
killer of the feud. 

More than 30 years have 
passed since I last talked with her; 
but I still regard Nancy Elizabeth 
Hatfield as the most remarkable 
and unforgettable woman of the 
mountains. 

In the spring of 1924, I was a 
candidate in the primary election 
for the Republican nomination 
for attorney general, and I wanted 
the Hatfield influence. Devil Arise 
had died in 1921, and his mantle 
of leadership of the clan had 
fallen to his oldest living son, 
Cap - a power in Logan County 
politics. 


1 had met Cap, casually, in 
1912, but I had not seen him 
since that meeting. But his sister. 
Mrs. Betty Caldwell, and her 
husband, lived in my county of 
Mercer, and were among my 
political supporters. To pave the 
way for my later meeting with 
Cap, 1 had Mrs. Caldwell write and 
ask him to support me. 

Later, when campaigning in 
the City of Logan, I engaged a 
tuxi to take me the few miles up 
Island Creek to Cap’s home. I he 
cui stopped suddenly and the 
driver poin te d t o a 
comfortable-looking farm house 
on the other side of the creek and 
said 


" l hai \ Cap’s home, and that’s 
( tip out there by the bain “ 
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unpublished 


approval. Nancy E lb 
me the accn 


marks or 
great pro 
was to | 
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NANCY ELIZABETH (MRS. CAP) 
HATFIELD (1932). 

I told him to return for me in 
two hours. 

Cap saw me get out of the car, 
and as I crossed the creek on an 
old-fashioned footlog, I saw him 
fold his arms across his chest and 
slip his right hand under his coat. 

« 1 noticed a large pistol 

holstered under his left arm. Even 
m that late day. Cap took no 
chances with stranger When 1 got 
within speaking distance. I told 
h,m my name, and tha 1 h i 

uid ar y Imndclasp, and 

wrote us Zutvn^o Caldwc, l. 

” «»*• c: iV' ,ct * s 8° 

P°luwun in <>ur family!"* ‘ S ‘ hc 

hm.M-U "u, Tirty**”' *i°i 
Ht/aheth thought Bul Na ncy 

,nr with Ihll n *" P P of « 

until my xr, "^l. 

11 • • « Whilt y with l r nc ^ 


nevii Anse na n ~°‘T l,n of & 

rephotographed it and ° l9 *3 i 
to Willis Hatfield *, n „ d u S>Pn, 
picture), only sutv.vo^I J2 » 
Anse, who miH of 
identifications. Nancy Fl^w, 111 ' 
number 16, and the h,k 
lap is her son. Robert & 

April 29, 1897. There ‘ born 
photograph must have bee^’ the 
late in 1897, or early inlS** 
A few months after r . 
death (August 22, 1930) th,u Jps 
Virginia newspaper pub i'she re ' S ! 
editors held their nd 
convention in Logan. I wasS 
to address the group at u morning 
session. That same day Sheriff 
Joe Hatfield and his"‘bSSj 
Tennis, younger brothers of Can 
gave an ox-roast dinner for the 
visiting newsmen and their guests 
The picnic was held on a narrow 
strip of bottom land, on Island 
peek, a half-mile below the old 
home of Devil Anse. 

I ate lunch with Nancy 
Elizabeth and her sister-in-law, 
Betty Caldwell. After lunch, at 
the suggestion of Mrs. Caldwell, 
we three drove up the creek to the 
old home of her father - Devil 
Anse. It was a large, two-story, 
frame structure (since destroyed 
L, y *.! re ‘ l ^ en occupied by Tennis 
Hatfield, youngest son of Devil 
Anse. 

The most interesting feature in 
the old home was Devil Anse’s 
gun-room. Hanging along its walls 
were a dozen, or more, 
high-powered rifles, and a number 
of large caliber pistols, ranging 
from the earliest to the latest 
models. “The older guns.” sa» d 
Nancy Mi/.abcth, “were used in 
the feud.*’ 

ik ^ Wc returned, we stopped at 

ru * family cemetery that clings 
u ncertainly to ' the steep 
mountainside, overlooking 

pu ,,K grounds t here. amon« the 
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mountain* he loved and ruled, old 
ncvil Ansc found peace, a 
r-si?c statue of the old man. 
carved in Italy (from a 
ohotograph) of the finest Carrara 
marble, stands in majestic solitude 
above his grave. On its four-foot 
high granite base are carved the 
names of his wife and their 
thirteen children. 

Our next stop was at the home 
0 f Nancy Elizabeth, the same 
home where 1 visited with her and 
Cap during my campaign. For 
nearly three hours I asked 
questions and listened to that 
remarkable woman recount many 
of her experiences as the wife of 
America’s most celebrated feudist. 

Nancy Elizabeth’s home also 
held a number of guns, pistols, 
and other relics of the feud days. 
But the most interesting item was 
Cap’s bullet-proof, steel 
breastplate, designed to cover the 
entire front half of his body from 
his neck to his lower abdomen. 

“Mrs. Hatfield,” I said, 
"judging from the three bullet 
marks on it, this breastplate was a 
great protection to Cap; but what 
was to prevent an enemy from 
shooting him in the back?” Her 
eyes flashed as she replied: “Mr. 
iee Cap Hatfield never turned his 
hack on an enemy or a friend.” 
u ‘7 t ^ ve read two stories, Mrs. 

tht» d ’ Cach P ur P° rt »ng to give 
'he true cause of the feud: 

the n nt w b00 , k sta ted that it was 
u « su,t ° f a dispute between a 
ovcr the 

ou, A " f °! bcr said that it grew 
prl hv , Auction of a McCoy 
n Hatfield, oldest 

^ , ^«^ ;,l8CithCr0ne0f 

'jPbei 18 true,” she 

i’"' h ’| lived on the 

1 1 i anil 

Hm. J'}' U ' c<i the West 
" '""’I swim 

*** 1 *r -(J , hcjrd the girl story 
* n ■ book, written 


sassKsa;-— 

“in the t ’Sii h of S ^ Contl nued. 

election-day fichr J, 2 ’ m an 
Hatfield, a E]hson 

Devil Anse brolher of 

brothers Fin three McCoy 
knifed He Wa f and 

retaliation, 

sc?r- ““«• tMSd'uS 

Na4% a Se r thsaid my mqUlry ’ 

blood’ 6 between thftw^TamS 
since the Civil War. In tha? 

‘Rebels e I th6 i Hatfields were 
Rebels loyal to their State 
Virginia. Devil Anse organized and 
was the captain of a company of 
Confederate sympathizers called 
the ‘Logan Wildcats’. They were 
recruited for local defense; but 
they left the county long enough 
to take part in the battle of Scary 
fought along the banks of the 
Kanawha River, a few miles below 
Charleston. 

“The McCoys, and their 
mountain neighbors, were 
pro-Union; and to protect their 
region against invasion by 
‘Virginia Rebels’, they organized a 
military company called ‘Home 
Guards’. There were occasional 
border clashes between the two 
forces, with casualties on both 
sides. The war ended only 
seventeen years before the feud 
began, and the bitterness still 
existed in the minds of the older 
generation, and they passed it on 
to their children. It was the old 
sectional and political hatreds that 
sparked the fight between Ellison 
Hatfield and the McCoy 
brothers.” 

Nancy Elizabeth declined to 
estimate the number killed on 
either side in the tend 

* * It was a horrible nightmare to 
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me,” she said. “Sometimes, for 
months, Cap never spent a night 
in our house. He and Devi] Anse, 
with others, slept in the nearby 
woods to guard our homes against 
surprise attacks. At times, too, we 
women and our children slept in 
hidden shelters in the forests. 

“But these assults were not 
one-sided affairs. The Hatfields 
crossed the Tug and killed 
McCoys. It was a savage war of 
extermination, regardless of age or 
sex. Finally, to get our children to 
a safer locality, we Hatfields left 
Tug River, crossed the mountains, 
and settled here on Island Creek, a 
tributary of the Guyandot River. 

“No, there was no formal 
truce ending hostilities. After a 
decade, or more, of fighting and 
killing, both sides grew tired and 
quit. The McCoys stayed in 
Kentucky and the Hatfields kept 
to West Virginia. The feud was 
really over a long time before 
either side realized it. 


“Yes, Kentucky offered a large 
reward for the capture of Devil 
Anse and Cap. The governor of 
West Virginia refused to extradite 
them because, said he, ‘their trials 
in Kentucky would be nothing 
more than legalized lynchings’. It 
was then that Kentucky’s 
governor offered the reward for 
fheir capture -‘dead or alive’. 
Three attempts were made by 
reward seekers to capture them 

Charlie* 30 Cunn ingham, a 
Charleston detective, with two 
Cincinnati detectives, made the 

Sul? Pt 7 hey —ethrou^ 
Kentucky, and crossed Tug River 

»on canTu^'j ,T the Hatfields 
Huntington , SjL n R,ver f t° 

n >U» .„d'„° l .ocomXck’ 60 

■ man named Phillips 


led two raids from 
Hatfield territory. In into 
captured ‘Cottontop’ u K b e 
relative and supDort.. Moun ts. I 
Hatfields, and P ££ r * «£ 
Pikeville, Kentucky, wher^ to 
hanged. But the second fL * ** 
with disaster at the 
Grapevine . Phillips and l f th « 

his followers, es c 7n7 0mc °f 

Kentucky, but some we^k mto 
where they fell. ere bur >cd 

“This was the last att*™ 
the reward seekers Ho™ 151 ° f 
Kentucky never wlthfc' 
reward offer, and that S ? 
Devil Anse and Cap were always 
armed and on the alert." ys 
“Mrs Hatfield, your husband 
and his father bore the same given 

names, - ‘William Ande,“„" 
How did they get the nicknames 
of Cap and ‘Devil Anse’?” 

“It is very simple." she replied 
‘Early in life Devil Anse s name 
was shortened to ‘Anse’. During 
and after, the Civil War he was 
called ‘Captain Anse’. The son, 
because he had the same name as 
his father, was called "Little Cap’. 
As the boy grew larger, the word 
‘Little’ was dropped. Also, 
because of their fierceness in feud 
combats, the McCoys called the 
father ‘Devil Anse’ and the son 
‘Bad Cap’. The newspapers took 
up the names, and they stuck. 
Devil Anse liked and cultivated his 
title; but, eventually, the word 
‘Bad’ was dropped from Cap’s 
nickname. 

“Was I afraid? For years, day 
and night, I lived in fear. Afraid 
for my own safety, and for the 
safety of my loved ones. Constant 
fear is a terrible emotion. It takes 
a heavy toll, mentally an d 


physically. 

“1 now think that my tnos 
anxious moments, as well as tn. 
greatest thrill, came years at ter 
the feud was over. In 1 
Tennis Hatfield and anoth 
deputy sheriff went over 
Pikeville. Kentucky, to return 
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orisoncr, wanted in 
Count) While there, 


Logan 

Coumy "•*«%" •••*•■'-• Tennis 
v ,sited the aged Randolph McCoy, 
surviving leader of his clan during 
,he feud. (Tennis was born long 
after the feud was over). The old 
uuin was delighted to see ‘Devil 
Anse’s youngest son’., and Tennis 
spent the night with him. 

“The next morning, Randolph 
told Tennis that he was going 
home with him. *1 want to see 
Cap.’ he said, ‘and tell him how 
glad I am that I didn’t kill him. I 
am sorry Devil Anse is gone, I 
would like to sec him. too.' 
Tennis was worried. He didn’t 
know how Cap would receive his 
old enemy. So, he left Randolph 
in Logan while he came up to our 
place to consult Cap. 


each othc a r n a^,f n a " do,ph never i 


h rS : L Hatf,e, d. we have talked 


much about an 
8°ne. f eud an era that ls 
and paved highways^’ raUroads 
thc huge Joa? ys come, 
developed churches ln ? U ? ry has 

ist: r: JW 
mrrvr^"' to 

Na e ncy m H?7aIl C ,h n M 

Elated it *» -he 

SmUh* called*-Niin^K «*■*•«. 

and friends, h" by . f * mi| V 


to Tennis’s 


"Cap listened 
story, and said: 

‘Docs he come in peace?’ 

Yes,’ said Tennis, ’he comes in 
peace.’ 

‘Does he come unarmed?’ 

‘Yes. he comes unarmed.’ 


mends, bom in w " y 


Then, I shall be happy to 
greet him in the same way. Bring 
him up for supper, and he shall 
spend the night with us.’ 

..... JJjf an * ious moments were 
just before these two strong-willed 
*en met , knew how (h « y 

mAT'’,! 1 "' eai ' h had 

nnrp u . e ot hcr, more than 


'^cU^h'! i amc whcn 1 sa w 
'mr tell XJ 1 ™?*’ a . nd heard each 


e teD (hr ’ H . u nt * ar d each 

** see him ° Tk° W happy h® 
,n, ° *he V 1 ^ ta,ked f ar 

e *dy , 1 ^ ’ * nd both were up 

,,c *l IIKirn .. 


'hr ne*, " ’ " ,n wtrt up 

(heir t2k« n T g * CagCr to 
l b, ^l one ‘v, k, L Tcnn, » came 

5* ft <lo|ph | )at L ^ ock to drive 
J 1 * Kentucky 

^"•-atl oi! '"V" 


out . " nl11 

k #od ‘he, ** l { up ,hl ' 
nc, » "marked ‘You 




186b r<?H* a l 1, r* Pt«mber 
IQd^i i ' '‘’he died August "*4 

fron.*b.CR l ' Sh “ d „^! «P 

^untry school ihree mon.t out 
Of tht year, and acquired the 

education °\ * common school 
wider knowledge * y ™"' n|! fl>r 

While she was still a young girl 
her purents moved by push-boat 
up the Big Sandy and Tug rivers 
into what is now Mingo County 
then Logan County. They settled 
in the wilderness on Mate (’reck, 
near the site of the present town 
ot Matewan. 

“Why they made that move,’’ 
said Nancy Elizabeth. "I have 
never understood.” 

In her new environment, in the 
summer of 1880, when she was 14 
years old, Nancy Klizabeth 
married Joseph M. Glenn, an 
enterprising young adventurer 
from (Georgia, who had 
established a store in the 
mountains, and floated rafts of 
black walnut logs, and other 
timber, down the Tug and Big 
Sandy rivers to the lumbar mills 
of (’a tie Ms burg, Ky., and 
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Portsmouth. Ohio. 

Two years after their marriage 
Glenn was waylaid and murdered 
by a former business associate, 
named BiU Smith - no relation to 
Nancy Elizabeth. Smith escaped 
into the wilderness and was never 
apprehended. The 16-year old 
widow was left with a three-weeks 
old infant son, who grew to 
manhood, and for years, that son, 
the late Joseph M. Glenn, was a 
leading lawyer in the city of 
Logan. 

On October 11, 1883, a year 
after her husband’s death, at the 
age of 17, Nancy Elizabeth 
married the 19-year old Cap 
Hatfield, second son of Devil 
Anse. 

“He was the best looking 
young man in the settlement,” she 
proudly told me. 

But at that time Cap had little 
to recommend him, except his 
good looks. He was born Feb. 6, 
1864, during the Civil War, and 
grew up in a wild and lawless 
wilderness, where people were 
torn and divided by political and 
sectional hatreds and family 
feuds - a rugged, mountain land 
without roads, schools, or 
churches. 

When he married, Cap could 
neither read nor write, but he 
possessed the qualities necessary 
for survival in that turbulent time 
and place - he was “quick on the 
draw, and a dead shot.” 
wa ''* h f n we were married, Cap 
,. a v «y good risk as a 
IKS!*?' d, J . sa,d Nanc y Elizabeth 

yea h r lin'd luf d bC,:n going on for a 
Sly killer T , , 1 "? dy i,s «><*t 
£ n d' U ^ ^ seta 
you ng, he was h1„ i We wi;rc 
was dcenlv h f ndso '»e. and I 
besides he was ,K OV l wbh him. 

'he border "Id f J shul »n 
he iould C ° nfld "» 
h""w" Md he did " C " r ' of 

sasfsg *• 


write, and imparted , 
meager learning she h ‘“ *«> 
in the country school • ac ^irSS 
County. But, more im ln O 
instilled into him he? P ° rtai U S' 
for knowledge her °*n hu 
Cap had a brilliant r 

he set about to improve") 1 *^ «m 

Nancy Elizabeth bought „ a' 

many books on his 
biography, and ,1?? *0d 
subscribed for and read , a| » 

of the leading mag^t JM*. 
day. In time they buUt u n a f , thcir 
hbrary or good books. *&\*** [ 

remand studies, aiongw^^V 
Ehz^th th Cap U r? ded 0f t0 ^ 2 

Tennessee. But six month ^ 
renewal of the feud brought him 
back to the mountains. He nev^r 
returned to law school, bu 
continued his legal studies at 
home, and was admitted to the 
bar in Wyoming and Mingo 
counties. However, he never 
practiced the profession. 

Nancy Elizabeth and Cap 
raised seven of their nine children, 
and Nancy’s eyes grew moist as 
she talked of the sacrifices she and 
Cap had made that their children 
might obtain the education fate 
had denied to their parents. But 
her face glowed with a mother’s 
pride as she said: 

“All our children are 
reasonably well educated. Thr ee 
are college graduates, and the 
others attended college from one 
to three years. But, above 
everything else, they are all good 
and useful citizens.” 

As I left the home of the 

re m u r ka ble and unforgettable 

Nancy Hatfield. I knew that I hau 
been in the presence of a queen, 
woman a real “Mountain 
Queen “ Howard B Lee, fog*} 
Attorney General of " 
Virginia. 


